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The nitrate content of U.S. drinking water supplies varies
greatly. White (1975) obtained his estimates from a 1962 survey of
the water supplies of the 100 largest cities in the United States
(Durfor and Becker, 1964), in which the average concentration was
0.66 mg/liter. However, many sources of drinking water have been
reported to contain higher concentrations of nitrate. The Safe
Drinking Water Committee (National Academy of Sciences, 1977a)
cited several examples of water supplies containing nitrate in con-
centrations exceeding 44 mg/liter.  The source of most of these
supplies was well water, although municipal supplies were also impli-
cated.  Table 5-10 presents data from additional surveys of water
with high nitrate content.

In estimating the intake from water, the committee has used the
1962 survey of Durfor and Becker (1964), as did White (1975). However,
it has increased the average to 1.3 mg/liter because of the data just
presented, which demonstrate increases in nitrate concentration
since 1962 and higher concentrations in smaller water supplies.  The
committee recognizes that this average concentration underestimates
the exposure of persons living in a region with high-nitrate drinking
water.  Therefore, it has also estimated the intake from water with
a nitrate concentration of 100 mg/liter (comparable to the average
amount measured in the Sangamon River).  Nitrite content is considered
to be negligible (Table 5-3); however, this may not be true in regions
of other countries where water with high levels of nitrate is stored,
resulting in reduction of nitrate to nitrite and subsequent ingestion
of high nitrite levels (Li et al., 1980).

Tobacco

Nitrate. Tobacco is rich in nitrate, the amount depending on
the strain. The highest concentrations of nitrate are found in the
Burley and Maryland varieties.  The amount and type of fertilizer,
location of leaves on the plant, and curing process (air-cured versus
flue-cured) are also important determinants of nitrate content of
tobacco (Fuqua et al., 1974; Mizusaki et al., 1977a,b; Sims et al.,
1970, 1979; Wynder and Hoffmann, 1968). Many other factors that in-
fluence the accumulation of nitrate in vegetables (discussed earlier)
probably also influence the nitrate content of tobacco leaves.

The contribution of tobacco to the exposure of humans to nitrate
and/or nitrite is difficult to determine because tobacco is used
in many different ways and amounts.  For example, individuals who
chew tobacco probably extract, ingest, and retain large amounts of
nitrate. Exposure from this use does not seem to have been investi-
gated and no estimates have been developed by the committee.  On the
other hand, although cigarette smokers do not directly ingest tobacco
nitrate as nitrate, reliable data on intake indicate that nitrogen
oxides formed during tobacco combustion are inhaled.  See section
below on nitrogen oxides from tobacco.